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THE WAR DEPARTMENT’S PLAN OF MILITARY 
TRAINING FOR COLLEGES 


The Secretary of War authorizes the following an- 
nouncement : 

“In order to provide military instruction for the 
college students of the country during the present emer- 
gency, a comprehensive plan will be put in effect by the 
War Department, beginning with the next college year, in 
September, 1918. The details remain to be worked out, 
but in general the plan will be as follows: 

“Military instruction under officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army will be provided in every 
institution of college grade, which enrolls for instruction 
100 or more able-bodied students over the age of eighteen. 
The necessary military equipment will, so far as possible, 
be provided by the Government. There will be created 
a military training unit in each institution. Enlistment 
will be purely voluntary, but all students over the age of 
eighteen will be encouraged to enlist. The enlistment will 
constitute the student a member of the Army of the United 
States, liable to active duty at the call of the President. 
It will, however, be the policy of the Government not to 
call the members of the training units to active duty until 
they have reached the age of twenty-one, unless urgent 
military necessity compels an earlier call. Students under 
eighteen and therefore not legally eligible for enlistment, 
will be encouraged to enroll in the training units. Pro- 
vision will be made for co-ordinating the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps system, which exists in about one-third of 
the collegiate intsitutions, with this broader plan. 

“This new policy aims to accomplish a two-fold object: 
first to develop as a great military asset the large body of 
young men in the colleges; and second, to prevent unneces- 
sary and wasteful depletion of the colleges through indis- 
criminate volunteering, by offering to the students a definite 
and immediate military status. 

“Later announcement will be made of the details of the 
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new system. In the meantime, presidents of collegiate 
institutions are requested to call this matter to the attention 
of all their students. Those who do not graduate this 
spring should be urged to continue their education and take 
advantage of this new opportunity to serve the Nation.” 


THE EMERGENCY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Permanent Organization 


At the recent meeting of the Emergency Council on 
Education at Washington, the temporary organization of 
the Council was made permanent as follows: 

Chairman, Donald J. Cowling, President of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. 

Secretary-Treasurer, P. L. Campbell, Acting President 
of the National Association of State Universities. 

Additional members of the Executive Committee: 

Herman V. Ames, Secretary of the Association of 
American Universities. 

Thomas E. Finegan, President N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. 

Thomas J. Shahan, President Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. 

There follows a list of the organizations, with their 
official representatives, now members of the Emergency 
Council : 

Association of American Universities, Dean Herman 
V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Association of State Universities in the United 
States of America, President P. L. Campbell, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Association of American Colleges, President Donald 
J. Cowling, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Association of Urban Universities, President William 
T. Foster, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Catholic Educational Association, Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, Rector Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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American Association of University Professors, Prof. 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

National Education Association, Dean Lotus D. Coff- 
man, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

N. E. A. National Council of Education, Supt. James 
Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C. 

National Council of Normal School Presidents and 
Principals, President Homer H. Seerley, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Association of American Medical Colleges, Dr. Burton 
D. Myers, Indiana University School of Medicine, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

It was reported at the meeting that the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations— 
represented unofficially by Dean Russell of the University 
of Wisconsin—and Section “L” of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science—unofficially repre- 
sented by Major Leonard P. Ayres—have not as yet had 
opportunity to take official action with regard to accepting 
membership in the Emergency Council. 

The Executive Committee was authorized to invite 
the co-operation of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. 

It was also voted to extend an invitation to member- 
ship in the Council to the Association of American Law 
Schools and to the National Association of Corporation 
Schools. 


Military Training for Students 

_ The Emergency Council has voted unanimously to 
support the Chamberlain bill on Military Training for Stu- 
dents. This is Senate bill 3528, amending the R. O. T. C. 
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act by removing certain limitations upon qualifications of 
_ Officers, making possible the organization of training units 
in colleges and universities able to maintain at least 100 
men under military instruction. It should be noted there 
are two Chamberlain bills now before Congress, the other 
having to do with universal military training. Upon the 
latter bill the Council has made no recommendation. 


Scholarships for French Girls 
The Emergency Council on Education unanimously 
adopted the following motion: 


“That the Council go on record as approving the move- 
ment to provide scholarships for at least 100 French wom- 
en to study in approved American colleges, and that the 
Association of American Colleges be recognized as the 
agency in charge of this undertaking.” 


“RAPPROACHEMENT INTELLECTUEL” 


Progress of the Scholarship Plan. 

The Executive Secretary is able to report gratifying 
progress in the plan to place French girls in American 
institutions on scholarships. Not only has the plan ap- 
pealed to a great many institutions in this country and been 
endorsed by The Emergency Council on Education as well 
as by the United States Bureau of Education, but is is be- 
ing received in a most enthusiastic way by representative 
French educators and students in the United States and 
by the educational world and general public in France. 
Instructions have gone from the Executive headquarters 
at 19 South LaSalle Street, asking each institution which 
is offering one or more scholarships to furnish catalogues 
for the Committee in this country and also for the French 
Committee in Paris and to give, in condensed form, signifi- 
cant data concerning the facilities offered by it. It has been 
decided to appoint an American Committee of three women, 
who will spend the summer in France, giving attention to 
the necessary details in the working out of the plan. Two 
of these women, one a representative of the Protestant 
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Church and the other a representative of the Catholic 
Church, will sail for France before many weeks. The third 
member of the Committee is now in France. 

Specific indications of the attitude of representative 
French people toward this plan are given in the following 
article from a French newspaper and letter from a French 
student now in an American college. 


From Le Phare, Nantes, France 


The following article, under the caption “ ‘Rapproache- 
ment Intellectuel’ between France and the United States,” 
appeared in Le Phare, Nantes, France, and was forwarded 
to the State Department by G. Bie Ravndal, Consul-General : 

Since the war, there has been a movement afoot which 
has increased in vitality and activity until it now is begin- 
ning to show results, and which has for its object the ex- 
change of professors and students between France and the 
United States of America, so as to draw the two countries 
closer together intellectually. Both countries are in need of 
each other in the realms of science, arts and letters and 
should profit from each other’s particular civilization. 

Formerly thousands of American students used to fre- 
quent German and Austrian Univerities; this is now to be 
changed. In Paris, preparations are being made to bring 
about conditions which will tempt American students to 
come to France for special or post-graduate work. On the 
other hand, in America there is a similar organized effort. 
One of the first fruits of the latter is mentioned in a 
special telegram to the American edition of the Daily Mail, 
published in Paris, and which in translation reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Association of American Colleges, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, is arranging to bring a hun- 
dred French girls to the United States for the academic 
year 1918 for attendance at American universities by 
means of scholarships. 

The scheme provides that each university shall accept 
two girls and pay their entire collegiate expenses and board, 
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while the French Government will pay their traveling ex- 
penses to the United States. 

The proposal is causing great interest in educational 
and political circles as a valuable means of increasing the 
future intimacy of France and America. The Committee 
will shortly visit France to select candidates, each of whom 
must be able to speak English. 


In this connection, we take pleasure in announcing that 
the American Consulate General in Nantes, alive to the 
desirability of the greatest possible intimacy between France 
and America, both in commercial and financial affairs and 
in every other way, has for the last two months been en- 
gaged in a study of the educational institutions of the De- 
partments, which lie within its district, so as to be in posi- 
tion to bring to the attention of the American public, their 
advantages, both as regards academic instruction and as 
regards external circumstances (climate, natural scenery, 
sanitary precautions, conditions of life, etc.). 

We presume that any young lady from Nantes or its 
environs, who wishes to take advantage of the possibility 
of an education in America, as suggested in the telegram 
quoted above, should address the Ministry of Public In- 
struction in Paris and send in the proper recommendations 
against the arrival of the committee from America.” 


From the French Girl’s Point of View 


The following letter to Dr. Kelly, from M. Fabin, 
one of the French students now in Bryn Mawr College, will 
be read with interest. 

paknacone I must say that I thoroughly enjoy all this 
activity and it makes me glad to be in this country. The 
opportunities which we have here to be introduced to so 
many new ways of spending one’s energies seems to me to 
be one of the greatest value. With the twentieth century 
French people were gradually giving up the idea that 
positions were to be filled only by girls and women, who, 
lacking private means, had to earn their living, and the 
latter had very little time to be interested in much outside 
their regular salaried work. We had begun to realize how 
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narrow such conceptions were and girls with money as 
well as girls without it, were preparing more and more 
for regular positions which increased their sense of re- 
sponsibility and usefulness as well as their independence. 
With the war, the initiative and energy they had begun to 
show found an unlimited field of active as well as a general 
recognition and there the American Scholarships can play 
a great part. I am sure many French girls will want to 
get suggestions from a country where woman’s part in 
social and economic life is of longer standing than with 
us. Many will follow courses in economics, social research, 
etc.; one of us here attends such classes and greatly enjoys 
her work. 

Then outside the social and economic relations be- 
tween French and American students, the intellectual ties 
between the two countries will be greatly increased. My 
experience is unfortunately very limited for the time being. 
I only know Bryn Mawr and _ not in all its departments, but 
it seems to me that the scholarships, by making us work 
in common will lead to an exchange of what is best in 
your methods of work and ours. 

So when I think of the work we French students 
can do in American colleges and universities, it seems to 
me that it would be very interesting to divide the French 
scholars according to the work in which they want to 
specialize. Each university has its “remarkably good de- 
partment” and it would give to the French student the best 
teaching in her own line in America. I think it would be 
splendid. I do not know how you will distribute the French 
scholars in the country, but I would think you would be 
greatly helped if you knew what each is interested in 
particularly. 

This giving of so many French scholarships is splendid. 
I think and I hope the other French girls will appreciate 
it as much as I do. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Fasin. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE WAR 


Miss Julia Newton Brooks, who is in charge of the 
Women’s Collegiate Section, United States Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, makes the following con- 
tribution : 

Restlessness in all lines of occupation and walks of life 
is pervading the women of today. The tendency seems to 
be to jump into anything new, no matter what, before the 
long look ahead is taken to see what the result will be. 
The college women, more than all others, should, from 
their training, be able to exercise that self-control which 
resists the emotional appeal of the moment, and looks calmly 
at the facts of the case. These show us that if the war 
is emphasizing one thing more than another, it is the value 
of the specially trained worker. In the National Service 
Handbook we read: “Perhaps the most important military 
lesson we can learn from the Allies’ three years of war- 
fare is that the battles of this war will be fought in a large 
part behind the lines. However, well-trained may be the 
army in khaki, its effectiveness will be initimately depen- 
dent upon the effectiveness of the civilian army at home. 
The un-uniformed divisions of education, industry, 
agriculture and social service, although their duties are 
less spectacular, are no less pivotally important than the 
divisions on the fields of France.” Miss Mary C. Jarrett, 
Chief of the Social Service Department, at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, is quoted by the Vassar Miscellany 
News, as saying in an article on “Social Work as War 
Service,” that “insistence upon trained work is the key note 
of our national program.” She goes on to say that the 
supply of trained social workers is now insufficient to meet 
the demands of our present social organization. In con- 
nection with the war, trained workers will be needed in 
large numbers for civilian relief, recreational activities, 
and after care of soldiers physically or mentally disabled. 
Adequate training for such work, she says, requires approxi- 
mately a year. Doctor Thomas Ordway, the Dean of the 
Union Medical College at Albany, New York, a physician 
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widely known in the East, strongly urges women to study 
medicine, as there is and will be an ever-increasing demand 
for the services of women as doctors. The length of the 
necessary preparation for this work is no half-holiday. 


But for those willing to take preparatory courses, 
schools of every sort abound. Vassar College is this 
summer opening a training camp to college women, which 
will shorten the usual three years training course by nine 
months or more. Miss Anne Goodrich, Federal Inspector 
of Military Hospitals, said in a recent interview, of the 
great opportunities offered to college women through this 
profession, that “it all depends upon the number of women 
with broad vision and trained minds who enter the pro- 
fession of nursing, how soon the life of the world can be 
brought to the normal after the war, and how far the ideals 
of the war can be realized in the everyday life of all the 
people. To a woman with social vision, able to relate the 
particular to the general, nursing offers the chance of 
chances to know humanity, its ills, its needs, and its pos- 
sibilities and to lead in a reconstruction of society to meet 
these needs and realize the possibilities.” Courses in occu- 
pational therapy, which fit women to help maimed soldiers 
get back into industrial life are being given in Boston, New 
York and Washington. Those interested in this work 
should apply to Major Henry Hayes, office of the Surgeon 
General, Washington, D. C. Ten medical aides are already 
enrolled and doing pioneer work at the Walter Reed Army 
Hospital. Those who wish to enter business life by way 
of stenography, (and this is the occupation which is today 
demanding the largest number of trained workers in Wash- 
ington) will find business schools in nearly every town in 
which they happen to be. Courses in business administra- 
tion and executive management, or actual office experience, 
are necessary prerequisites for executive office positions. 


Through the medium of the Civil Service, the Govern- 
ment is offering many positions to women. They may now 
serve as Inspectors of Small Arms, and Small Arms Am- 
munition; as accountants in the Finance Division of the 
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Ordnance Department; as Passenger, Rate, Freight Rate 
and Tariff Clerks; as Photographers in the Ordnance De- 
partment; as Finger-Print Classifiers. They may serve 
in various scientific positions in the different Bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture; as Welfare Executive Sec- 
retaries for the Ordnance Department; as Mechanical 
Draftsmen; as Statistical Clerks and in many other 
capacities, but the necessary qualifications vary from six 
months to three years actual experience in the different 
lines. Announcements of all Civil Service examinations will 
be found, however, on file at the Post Offices in all large 
cities and should be watched constantly by any one who 
wishes to enter government service, for an interesting 
announcement may be made at any time concerning a posi- 
tion for which she may have the necessary qualifications. 

For the average college women, nevertheless, who have 
had little further technical experience, the plea is, that as 
the men of the country have for months been in training 
camps ready to fight the Hun, so they too, should go into 
training in order that as specialists in their lines they may 
be prepared to carry on the battle ‘over here.” 

Appended is a list of occupations open to women today, 
compiled May Ist, 1918, by the Information Division of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. 

Those who wish to register for war work should 
do so at the occupational bureaus of their respective col- 
leges, or at the local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service nearest their homes. 


Agricultural Economics, Specialist in: Refer to: U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, Grade |, 
$1,800 or over a year; Grade 2, $1,500 to $1,800 a year. 

Agriculture, Farm Work in France. ‘Refer to: American 
Committee for Devastated France, 16 East 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Requirements: Knowledge of French and Agri- 
culture. Work: Volunteer. 

Athletic Instructors. Refer to: Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Kind of work: Leaders in physical 
recreation. Requirements: Age 25-35. Religion: Protestant 
Evangelical. Or, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Aviators. No demand for government service. 
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Bacteriological Assistant. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Requirements: Two years college 
training or two years experience in a chemical or bacteriological 
laboratory. Salary: $1,000 to $1,200. 

Canteen Workers Abroad. Refer to: Y. M. C. A., 9th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. Requirements: 
Age 30-45, self-reliance, good health, and willingness to endure 
loneliness and hardships, and to obey orders. Or, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Or, Intercollegiate Committee 
on Women’s War Work Abroad, 106 East 52nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Requirements: Candidates must be between 28 to 
40 years of age and of excellent health and character; must 
enlist for one year, and pay own expenses, or be financed to 
the amount of $2,000.00 a year; must subscribe to all govern- 
mental and association rulings. 


Chauffeurs. Refer to: American Red Cross, Motor Corps. 
Requirements: Work volunteer. All expenses paid and car 
donated by worker. 


Clerks. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Stenographers and typewriters, $1,100 to $1,200 a 
year. Typewriter operators, $1,100 to $1,200 a year. General 
clerk, $1,100 a year. Index and catalogue clerks, $1,100 to $1,200 
a year. Clerks qualified in business administration, $1,200 to 
$1,500 a year. Schedule clerks, $1,400 to $1,500 a year. Produc- 
tion clerks, not more than $1,500 a year. Clerks qualified in 
statistics or accounting, $1,100 to $1,800 a year. Statisticians, 
$1,800 a year. Multigraph operators, $1,000 to $1,200 a year. 
Blue-print File clerks, $1,000 to $1,500 a year. Editorial clerk, 
$1,200 to $1,600. Clerks qualified in Modern Languages, $900 to 
$1,200. Coder, $900 to $1,200 a year. Bookkeeper-typewriter, 
Clerk-bookkeeper, $1,000. Freight car record clerks, $1,200 a 
year. Map colorist, $720 to $900 a year. Munition loading plant 
clerks. Express rate clerks. Steel plant clerks. Machining 
plant clerks. Powder plant clerks. 


College Women in War Service. ‘Refer to: Women’s Col- 
legiate Section, U. S. Employment Service, 1410 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Counsel. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Salary, $1,800 to $3,000 a year. 


Dietitians. Refer to: American Red Cross. Or, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton, American President “Le Bien-Etre du Blesse,” 
360 Madison Avenue, 8th floor, New York, N. Y 


Domestic Science Experts. Refer to: Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Kind of work: Cafeteria 
management. Requirements: Age 30-50. Religion—Protestant 
Evangelical. Or, Department of Agriculture. Or, Food Ad- 
ministration. 


Draftsmen, Electrical, Ship. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $4.00 to $6.40 per diem. 


Entertainers. Refer to: Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Kind 
of work: Entertainments in camps and in camp communities. 
Or, Bureau of Registration, Y. W. C. A., 4 West 58th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Or, Y. M. C. A., 9th and Pennsylvania Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Entomology, Preparator in: Refer to: U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $720 a year. 

Factory and Other Industrial Workers. Refer to: Depart- 
ment of Labor, Woman’s Division. 

Farmers. Refer to: Department of Agriculture. Or, Fed- 
eral Food Administration. Or, Director of Extension Work, 
State College of Agriculture. Or, State Home Demonstration 
Agent, State College of Agriculture. 

Fermentation Mycology, Assistant in: Refer to: U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $1,200 a year. 

Finger Print Experts. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Forest Pathology, Assistant in: Refer to: U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C 

Geologic Aid, Assistant Geologist: ‘Refer to: U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $60 a month 
to $1,500 a year. 

Inspector of Small Arms. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C 

Librarians. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Work: Index and catalogue clerks. 

Marketing, Scientific assistant in: Refer to: U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Masseuses. (See Reconstruction Aides.) 

Matrons. Refer to: Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Kind of work: Matrons in hostess houses. Or, 
Committee on Protective Work for Girls, Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, War Department, 19th and G Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Kind of work: Matron in detention homes in 
camp Cities. 

Field Matrons (Indian Service). Refer to: U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $600 to $840. Re- 
quirements: Must answer questions regarding experience in: 
1. Cookery. 2. Household sanitation. 3. Sewing. 4. Care of 
sick. 5. Care and feeding of infants. 6. Home gardening. 7. 
Social work. 

Musicians. Refer to: Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Kind of 
work: Entertainments in camp and all other community ac- 
tivities. 

Nurses. Refer to: Committee on Nursing, General Medical 
Board, Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C. Kind 
of work: All nursing and nurses’ training. Or. American Red 
Cross. Or, Training Camp for Nurses, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Photographers. Refer to: Chief of Ordnance, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Salary, $720 to $1,200 a year. Re- 
quirements: One year’s experience as photographer in the 
operation of a view camera or a photostat machine. 

Printers. Refer to: U.S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Salary: 50 cents an hour for hand compositors, 
60 cents an hour for linotype or monotype operators. 

Patent Office, Assistant examiner in: Refer to: U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $1,500.00. 
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Plant pumpatagy. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Salary, $1,200 to $2,400. Vassar College 
has plans for the training of women along this line. 

Plant Industry, Bureau of, Preparator in Nematology. 'Re- 
fer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Salary, $660 to $1,000 a year. 

Reconstruction Aides. Refer to: Surgeon General’s Office, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. Kind of work: Special 
massage, Orthopedical care of wounded soldiers, Handicraft 
work for wounded soldiers. Or, First National Service School, 
tr age Service Ind., 1606 20th Street, N. W., Washington, 


Rural Mail Carriers. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Secret Service. The Department of Justice has on only 
very few occasions appointed women to its investigative force, 
and in only special cases, where possibly they would fit in 
better than men. The Department has now about fifteen thou- 
sand applications on file, among which are about two hundred 
women applicants. 

Secretaries, Industrial. Refer to: Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. Requirements: A human under- 
standing and a very human interest; a knowledge of the actual 
industrial conditions of today with an industrial viewpoint; a 
theoretical background of economic and sociological training; a 
personality to which girls will quickly respond and a sympathetic 
sr eooe in the purpose of the organization. Salary $1,000 to 

Scientists. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission. Or 
General Medical Board of the Council of National Defense. 


Social Workers. Refer to: American Red Cross, Depart- 
ment of Civilian Relief. Kind of work: Assisting families of 
soldiers. Or, Committee on Protective Work for Girls, 19th and 
G Street, Washington, D. C. Kind of work: Paid positions as 
field agents, probation officers, supervisors of dance halls, etc. 
Requirements: Previous training in social work, Volunteer 
workers also needed. Or, Y. M. C. A., 124 East 28th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Kind of work: Community work in camp 
cities. Or, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Kind of work: Work with girls’ clubs and in hostess houses in 
camp communities. 

Social Workers Abroad. Refer to: Committee for the 
care of French Mothers and Children, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Kind of work: Social work with French families. 
Requirements: Good education, ability to pay expenses, some 
knowledge of French, 4-10 months preparation. Must be Protes- 
tant. (See Canteen workers), (Reconstruction Aides). 

Stenographers. (See clerks, yeomen.) 

Supervisors, Women workers in Munition plants. ‘Refer to: 
Women’s Division, Industrial Service Section, 1335 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Teachers. Refer to: Committee on Educational Propa- 
ganda, Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense. Kind 
of work: Patriotic work in their own school. 

Teachers of Blind. Refer to: Red Cross of Boston, Mass. 
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Or, Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston. Or, School for the 
Blind, Overlook, Pa. Or, State School for Blind. 

Teachers of Home Economics. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. Or, Department of Agriculture. Or, Federal Food 
Administration. 

Teachers, In Indian Service. ‘Refer to: U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $600 to $720. In Phil- 
ippine Island Service. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Salary, $1,000 to $2,000. 

Teachers—Rural. Refer to: Committee on Educational 
Propaganda, Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense. 
Kind of work: Patriotic work in schools. 

Telegraph Operators. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. (Western Union and Postal Telegraph Companies 
provide training schools for recruits. For information refer to 
respective companies.) 

Telephone Operators Abroad. Refer to: Chief Signal 
Officer, War Department, Washington, D. C. Kind of work: 
Operators in France. Requirements: Knowledge of French and 
English. 

Typists. (See clerks.) 

Wireless Telegraph Operators. Little demand for women 
as radio operators either in the Navy or commercial life. So 
far only one woman has been appointed. ‘Position secured by 
competitive examination. Women are advised to study Morse 
telegraphy instead of radio inasmuch as there is a shortage of 
competent telegraphers. 

Welfare Executive Secretaries. Refer to: U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Entrance salary, $2,400 to 
$2,800 a year. 

Secretary, Welfare executive—Ordnance Department. Refer 
to: U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary 
$2,400 to $2,800. Duties: To introduce approved methods for 
the conducting of the business and social welfare of employees; 
to install proper recreational regulations and equipment; to 
investigate and install approved methods, instruction of em- 
ployees in the observation of the rules and orders of the office, 
etc. 

Yeomen. Refer to: Naval Reserve and Enrollment Office, 
10th and Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. Kind of 
work: Expert stenographers. 

Surgeon, Acting Assistant. Refer to: U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary, $1,800 to $2,500. Re- 
quirements: Age 21-45, degree from medical school of recog- 
nized standing, experience in infant welfare work, school and 
community hygiene work, etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN NATIONAL ARMY 
CAMPS 


J. N. K. Hickman, Educational Director at Camp 
Meade, in reply to a request from Dr. Cowling, authorized 
the following report on educational activities in National 
Army Camps: 

This report is based on my experience as Educational 
Director at Camp Meade. The Training Camp of the 79th 
Division of the National Army (Camp Meade) is situated 
at Admiral, Md., twenty miles form Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and has a population of about forty thousand en- 
listed and commissioned men. The camp is provided with 
the activities and opportunities of a modern military train- 
ing camp. The Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
authorized by Congress and working as part of the War 
Department, has been developing a wholesome and stimu- 
lating atmosphere, both inside and outside the camps; within 
the camps, through the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, American Library Association, Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, Knights of Columbus, Liberty Theatres, and 
in zones surrounding the camps, through the Community 
Service and Recreational Association, which aims to create 
a civic consciousness and participation in the interest of 
soldiers as guests of the community. 

The men in the drafted army come from all stations 
and conditions in civilian life with varying degrees of 
social, industrial and educational experience. The military 
department has been developng a plan of selection and as- 
signment of soldiers to specific military duties based on 
their previous training and experience. Opportunity is 
given for study and advancement in military science and 
practice by means of military training schools in the camps. 

The Y. M. C. A., through its four-fold programme 
of social, educational, religious and physical activities, is 
providing the men with some of those normal community 
influences, which they were accustomed to in civilian life. 
Bungalows, each with a working unit of five secretaries, 
executive, educational, social, physical and religious, are 
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located throughout each camp; and a central administra- 
tion building, with a similar official corps of directors, co- 
ordinate and head-up the different activities. Camp Meade 
has ten Y. M. C. A. buildings. 


Each educational secretary helps to stimulate and shape 
up the educational program in his camp section. The 
classes are held in most cases in barracks and mess halls. 
The books and material were at first furnished by the Y. 
M. C. A., at a nominal cost to the men, but later the Com- 
mandant of the camp ordered the text books in English 
and French bought from military funds and furnished free 
to the men under instruction. Blackboards are also fur- 
nished to classes by the military authorities. 


Instruction is offered in English, French and various 
other subjects. With but a few exceptions, all the men 
enrolled are studying English and French. The teaching 
is done by volunteers from the rank and file and by civilian 
volunteers from nearby cities, especially Baltimore. About 
twenty teachers come in from the outside. Class instruc- 
tion is supplemented from time to time by general lectures 
of an educational nature on various subjects by able 
lecturers from different parts of the country. Such de- 
vices as signs, notices, etc., printed in French-English and 
posted throughout the camps, and special films have been 
found very helpful. There were more than two hundred 
classes organized, ranging in size from ten to sixty stu- 
dents each and enrolling representatives of some forty 
nationalities, many of them unable to speak, understand, 
read or write the English language. The classes meet 
three to five times a week for one hour between five and 
nine P. M. in cases where attendance is voluntary. In 
several regiments orders were issued by the military author- 
ities commanding the non-English speaking soldiers to 
report for instruction at a designated hour and place during 
the military day, and in one instance an entire regiment 
reported daily under orders for instruction in French. 


Enrollment is usually secured through personal solici- 
ation, printed advertisements and military announcement 
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of orders. Posters and individual information cards were 
distributed, and editorials written for “Trench and Camp” 
the official newspaper. The camp director meets the educa- 
tional secretaries and army chaplains in weekly conference 
on educational policies and practice. The Central Confer- 
ence is followed by teachers’ meetings throughout the camp 
for local instruction and discussion. 

The army chaplains are ex-officio in charge of the 
educational program, but may voluntarily share the re- 
sponsibility with Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. This dual re- 
lationship in educational supervision has not always given 
entire satisfaction. 

All camp work is organized under and administered 
through thirteen divisions under one National War Counicl 
administration. The method of administration has been 
largely decentralized. The civilian agencies inside the 
camp formed a co-operating board; conferences wrere held 
from time to time in New York City with educational 
directors of camps and divisions; and in camps with federal 
and State Commissioners of Education, Educational Rep- 
resentatives of Camp Agencies, chaplains and other mili- 
tary officers. These conferences were very helpful in ad- 
vice and suggestions. 

Without attempting to explain or criticise a condition 
that made possible a large number of illiterates and non- 
English speaking men in the Army training camps of the 
United States, the fact is there are many soldiers who can- 
not read, write, speak or understand the English language, 
and military exigencies at least would seem to require 
that practical instruction in English be made a part of their 
training. This is prerequisite for military efficiency now as 
well as for full social and civic participation later. Good 
citizenship depends to a large extent upon ideals expressed 
and assimilated through a common language. The U. S. 
Commissioner of Education has recently called attention to 
statistics gathered by the Bureau of Education which tells 
the story of five million adults in our country, who cannot 
read a book in any language, and twice as many who cannot 
read the law of the land in which they live. 
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The Y. M. C. A. has been doing good work, but educa- 
tional activities in any community should be in the hands 
of trained and experienced educators. Greater efficiency 
in army camps, in my opinion, would result from centraliz- 
ing the control of educational activities in a governmental 
agency, and making attendance for some men compulsory. 
The class rooms should be suitable for educational work 
and free from the distractions incident to life in barracks 
and the necessary routine of mess halls. The instruction 
should be practical and aim at immediate results. The 
teachers should be not only professionally trained and ex- 
perienced, but adaptable to the new kind of educational 
work. With an extended school day, instruction could be 
given to larger groups at convenient hours. This would 
demand a stable teaching corps and a succession of classes 
with military accommodation as to time. The entire edu- 
cational situation should partake of the nature of an organ- 
ized school system vested with or under the control of 
military authority. Reports and records should be stan- 
dardized, and a procedure systematized to adequately meet 
the educational demands of the new situation. 


Opportunity for a continued interest in education other 
than English and French, is and possibly should be offered 
those men who had already entered upon a comprehen- 
sive educational program at the time they were drafted 
for the army. The several thousand books of the camp 
library and the lecture halls of the Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
offer splendid opportunities for supplementing the educa- 
tional efforts of camp schools. It might not be amiss to 
suggest that we should never allow such a condition to be 
repeated. Men liable for military service should have some 
educational and social training and preparation given them 
for citizenship while in civilian life. This requires intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, consistent and continuous effort on the 
part of national and local governments, and social institu- 
tions. A wider use of school property, open evenings and 
during the entire year to the people of the community, will 
greatly help in realizing these ideals. Educational content 
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and method should be practical, and adapted to the needs 
of the individual and the community. 

The schools of our country can be of great service 
as social centers for the training of our adult population 
in practical citizenship and in meeting the increasing need 
for americanizing Americans. 


Epitor’s Note: As indicative of the thoroughness 
with which these surveys are being carried out it may be 
said that the skeleton of the survey includes no less than 
24 divisions, which are intended to set forth information 
along many most interesting lines. There is inserted here 
a copy of Division No. 23, which has to do with the 
statistical survey of Camp Meade as to nationality, edu- 
cational advancement, color and religion. 


A. Nationality Census—lItalian 1814, Russian 746, 
Polish 427, Austrian 302, Irish 245, English 122, German 
64, Austro 0, German 43, Lithuanian 58, Greek 52, French 
17, Swede 16, Armenian 9, Turk 9, Danish 9, Slav 9, Bel- 
gian 8, Canadian 7, Finn 7, Roumanian 6, Welsh 5, Syrian 
2, Dutch 3, Guiana 2, Swiss 5, Alsace 0, Lorraine 1, Mal- 
tese 1, Mexican 1, Brazilian 1, East Indian 1, Scotch 50, 
3ritish 36, “Jew” 22, Hungarian 18, Portuguese 4, Servian 
3, Bohemian 2, Albanian 2, West Indian 1, Hawaiian 1, 
Cuban 1, Siberian 1. Total foreign nationality 4177, Na- 
tive American 27146. Grand Total 31323. 

B. Educational Progress of Draftees—Number 
trained in College 1556, High School 4630, Grammar School 
11960, Elementary 7389, Private 5, Unknown 10, None 
2838. Total 28388. 

C. Color—White 22862, Black 6209. Total 29071. 

D. Religion—Protestant 19026, Catholic 8442, He- 
brew 796, None 976, Mohammedan 2, Christian Science 2, 
Greek Orthodox 10, Atheist 1. Total 29255. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Epitor’s Note: This statement of the National Re- 
search Council, was prepared by Mr. Walter K. Gilbert, 
Assistant Secretary, under the direction of Dr. Hale, the 
Chairman of the Council, and at the request of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association of American Colleges. 

In April, 1916, the National Academy of Sciences 
voted to offer to the President of the United States, its 
services organizing the scientific resources of the country 
in the interest of national security and welfare. The Presi- 
dent expressed the desire that the academy should co-ordi- 
nate the scientific resources of the entire country, and 
secure the co-operation of all agencies, governmental, edu- 
cational, and industrial, in which research facilities are 
available. He also emphasized the fact that the chief 
national advantage of such ‘co-operation and co-ordination 
would come after the war, and that its most lasting effect 
would be seen in scientific and industrial progress. 

The National Research Council, comprising the chiefs 
of the technical bureaus of the Army and Navy, the heads 
of Government bureaus engaged in scientific research, a 
group of investigators representing educational institutions 
and research foundations, and another group including 
representatives of industrial and engineering research, was 
accordingly constituted by the academy with the active 
co-operation of the leading national scientific and engineer- 
ing societies. On July 24, 1916, President Wilson ad- 
dressed a letter to the president of the national academy, 
expressing his approval of a preliminary report regarding 
the National Research Council, and promising his co-opera- 
tion and that of the various departments of the Government. 
Since that time he has continued to give his support to 
the work of the National Research Council, and has ap- 
pointed various representatives of the Government to mem- 
bership in the council. Boia) 

On Februrary 28, 1917, the Council of National De- 
fense passed a resolution expressing its recogntiion of the 
fact that the council, at the request of the President, had 
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organized the scientific resources of the country in the 
interest of national defense and national welfare, and re- 
questing the research council to co-operate with it in mat- 
ters pertaining to scientific research for national defense. 
As a result of this action the Chairman of the council 
opened offices in the Munsey Building, in March, and 
entered into active co-operation with the Council of National 
Defense, which was then establish in the same building. 

Soon afterwards the Research Council was requested 
to act as the department of science and research of the 
Council of National Defense, in which capacity it has con- 
tinued to serve for the organization of investigations on 
military and industrial problems and, in harmony with the 
expressed wish of the President, as a co-ordinating agency 
in the field of science and research. 

A further extension of its duties occurred in July, 
1917, through the acceptance of a request from the Chief 
Signal Officer, U. S. A., to have the council act as the 
advisory agent of the Signal Corps in the organization of 
its various scientific services and in the solution of re- 
search problems. With the extension of such activities 
the council shortly thereafter became the science and re- 
search division of the Signal Corps. 

Since that time the relations of the council with various 
departments of the Government, have rapidly developed,: 
with its military committee acting as the chief factor in 
securing necessary co-operation with the Army and Navy. 

One of the most valuable results of the co-operation 
effected through the military committee is the organization 
of the Research Information Committee, with offices in 
Washington, London, and Paris. The importance of this 
step, which should have direct influence upon international 
co-operation in scientific research, especially if the position 
of scientific attachés of our embassies abroad can be main- 
tained after the war, is very great. 

In times of peace the work of the research council 
involves the promotion of research in every department of 


. pure and applied science. Under present conditions, how- 


ever, attention is concentrated on war problems, both mili- 
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tary and industrial Many committees were originally 
organized for the co-ordination and prosecution of research 
and the results obtained by these committees may’ be re- 
garded in most cases as satisfactory in view of the fact 
that membership was widely scattered and that the limited 
funds at the disposal of the council prohibited any con- 
siderable concentration of its work in Washington. The 
desirability of an improved organization was _ soon 
recognized in order that the work of the council might 
have immediate contact with the various departments of 
the Government and that committees might secure neces- 
sary co-ordination of work dealing with closely related 
subjects. The realization of such a plan, however, neces- 
sarily depended upon the financial position of the council. 

Like other bodies working during the first months 
of the war with the Council of National Defense, the re- 
search council provided its own funds and paid its own 
expenses. The nature of our work could not be expected 
to make a strong appeal until sufficient success had been 
attained to demonstrate its thoroughly practical value. Thus 
while special grants were made by both the War and Navy 
Departments to cover expenses of various investigations 
organized by the research council, no general appropriation 
was obtained until January 7, 1918, when the President 
authorized a grant of $29,250 from his special fund, through 
the Council of National Defense, for the rental of the 
building at 1023 Sixteenth Street, now occupied by the 
research council, and for other miscellaneous expenses. 
The second important appropriation received through the 
Council of National Defense was a sum of $38,400 for the 
work of the Research Information Committee. Special 
grants from private sources have also been indispensable 
and of the utmost value and importance in enabling the 
council to carry on its work. 


War Organization 


As soon as the improved financial position of the 
council permitted, a war organization was undertaken, con- 
centrating the activities of the council in Washington and 
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providing for the appointment of special committees for 
specific needs, as well as the application and co-ordination 
of the work of existing committees for war purposes. 

This organization consists of the Generali Officers, the 
Executive Board and an Administration, Military and 
Engineering Division. 

There are sections of the Administration Division on 
Foreign Relations, on Relations with Educational Insti- 
tutions and State Research Councils, on Industrial Rela- 
tions and Research Information, with special committees 
in Washington, London and Paris. 

The Engineering Division has special divisions on 
Physics, Mathematics, Astronomy and Geophysics; Chem- 
istry and Chemical Technology; Geology and Geography ; 
Medicine and related sciences; Agriculture, Botany and 
Zoology. 

The results already accomplished by the Council and 
the increasing requests for its asisstance seem to leave no 
doubt as to the need for a centralizing body of this char- 
acter. A plan of permanent organization, adapted for con- 
ditions existing after the war, is being carefully studied. 
The organization of the research council under the charter 
of the National Academy of Sciences provides the neces- 
sary connection with the Government and the inclusion of 
the heads of Government bureaus devoting special attention 
to research and the plan of securing their appointment by 
the President at the nomination of the National Academy 
provides for the first time means of effecting necessary 
co-operation between these bureaus, which have developed 
to great proportions and have at their special disposal large 
sums for scientific research. Other elements in the perma- 
nent scheme of organization must be such as to assure the 
close co-operation of all research agencies in the country 
and of the chief national scientific, technical, and engineer- 
ing societies interested in research. The widespread co- 
operation already secured and the experience gained in 
connection with the war will afford a useful guide for 
the development of a sound and effective plan. 
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